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Student teaching, is examined in relation to Haslow's 
theory of ^ human motivation that proposes an inherent hum?in tendency 
toward self-actualization. It is pointed out that the majbrity of 
student teachers operate in fear as they enter their final phase of 
teacher training, and according to Haslow, they are operating at the 
safety l^vel, concerned with their own survival at a, tim^ when they, 
are asked to give to others. At least one study suggests stud'ent 
teaching does not have to be this way. A. team of researchers 
identified six developmental stages during th^ student teaching ^ 
experience that parallel the intermediate sequence of Haslow* s theory 
(safety, love and belongingness, and esteem): (1) concerns with 
placements, school rules, identifying and ascertaining, the 
expectations of supervisory personnel; (2) concerns about the student 
teachers' perceptions of their' adequacy in the teaching role; (3) 
desires to determine the causes of deviant behavio.i: on the part§ of 
their students; (U) desires for evaluation and feedback from 
supervisors, parents, principals, and other teachers; (5*)* concerns 
for what their pupils are learning as opposed to what they are being 
taught; and finally (6) concerns for their pupils and the achievement 
of new understandings of themselves through relationships with their 
pupils. Results from research suggest that most student teachers do 
not advance beyond the fourth developmental stage — concerns for 
feedback and evaluation. It is suggested that (1) microteaching and. 
simulation prior to student teaching have potential toward gratifying 
a number of the safety related concerns of the student teacher; (2) 
that student teachers should have the '^opportunity * to establish close 
personal relationships with at least ^ne teacher educator to ptomote 
feelings of belonging; and (3) that prioj;- experience with pupils ^ 
would promote feelings of comfort when studetit teaching. A 
three-phase progi;am of exploration, skill acquisition, and ^ . 
skill-testing and revision is' also suggested to help gratify student 
teachers' needs. (MM) 
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. Even a perfunbtory. review of the ' literature on student 

teaching in the last .7,5 years leads quickly to- 1;he conclusion 
«- that there is no comprehensive theoretical rationale for the 

con$:ribution's of student teaching and related direcit experi- 
^ ence^ to the development of a professional, teacher .(Andrews, 
1964, /. 30). . ■ ■ . ^ z'; /, ■ * 

• ■ . ... . ^ V ■ • 

1 . - B^a^se of the lack of a theoretical base from which to 
i^-;^perate, Ireeearch in student teaching has been cr'lticized- as beirfg 



.1 

"highly rajidomiafed," leading -one writer -to conclude: . what we 

J • . ■ -■ . 

- have actually said is soi^thing like this: we do not .know what we 

• want to ■ happelp", but surely it will happen if we give the teacher ^ 

education student e^ugh exposure" (LaGrone, 1B65,' p. 97^. - . " 

•. . ,. Conant (19.64, p. -1.42) considered professional laboratory 

. experiences ^he "one ^Indisputably essential ' element in professf^al 

education." But as- Silberman has^ pdin,t out, thisi.view is primarily 

based on «ie opinions of 'graduates of '^fi^^jher , educatio"n .programs 



rather than being rooted in a systemaW^ustification. "To 'the 
exfent to which they, value Sny aspect of their 'prof essional education; 
teachers- genera^y cite practice teaching as th# most valuable— 

sometimes the only valuable—part" (Silberman, 1970, p. 451) . 

' \ ■-• . ' «s ■ 

,.;Within the\past few years, professional education has 

■ )f - ^ 

become W more scientific unde^aking. Onfe thrust has been -directed toward 
breakin^he teaching act down into more specific, definable behaviors. 
Anoth^ th^st has .been in the direction of podifying and q'bantifying 
5"*^ assessing their effects on ^u^ent learning. 



. . professional education becpme^J more scientific in its 

approaqh/ controversy^ multiplier between ^^iDehaviorists" and "human- 

i'sts." In one corner af the ring are tl^oBe who see the prof?er goal 

* '* , * 

of teacher education programs as the production of a teacher who has 
mastered a variety. > of teaching skills. The t;t:ainee is expected to 
display a certain minimal degree of competence in his/her behavior 
^s measured against predetermine'd objectives.- Cooper and 'Weber 

' ^. . , ■ . 

define .competency-based, teacher education as follows: ^ 

. A competency-ba^d (or performance-based) teacher educati 
, program is a program in which the competencies ' to be acquired 
-,by the student- and the criteria to be applied in 'assessing th^ 
competency of the- student are made explicit and the student is 
held accountable for meeting those criteria (Cooper and Weber, 
quoted in Elfenbein, 1*972, p. 4) . 

' : The reader should note at this point that this definition 

competency-based' teacher education involves only the explicit nature 
of the objectives of the program, and the accountability of the 
student for meeting, those objectives. Other concepts, such as 
individual progression and mastery learning, are not given in this 
definition but are often introduced ^nto discussions concerning 
cqmpetency-based teacher Education. 

Teacher educators who value teachers possessing ^^;,^"seif-as 
instrument" self concept, a view of the teacher as helper, as the 
ultimate goal af professional education, tend ^o be in the opposing 
corner. Arthur Combs-' may be considered representative of this 
group. He has argued that, "The production of an effective teacher 
is a highly personal matter,", and "Effective teacher education must 
.concentrate its efforts on meanings rather than behavior" (197^, 
pp. 286-287). Behavior is only a symp/tom: sub jective , idiosyncratic 
meanings are the causal agents. . " , 



^ ' ft ' . . . 

. ' Combs has criticized the competency approach for a number 
of reasons, questioning whether methdds of experts can be taught to 
beginners'; whether long, lists of competencies cannot be discouraging 
•to the neophyte and the experienced teacher alike, because one never 
' really "arrived." There are always more competencies tp be mastered 
(1965, pp. 4-5) . ' * > ^ 

^ For the s^l^-hs-instrument group, becoming a 'teacher is ^ 
part of an overall process of "becoming" as a person, part of the 
development. of a total personality. And that process of becoming 
must "start from security and acceptance" (Combs, 1972, p. 287). 

Such arguments, however, tend to obscure a deeper difference 
between these two app^toaches to the training of teachers.' That . 
difference is one o f epistemologV, of /basic assumptions concerning ■ 
that which IS worth knowing. Epistemological assumptions^ are basic ' , * 

to any view of science, for they -outline the rubrics of empirical 

i * , . . 

inquiry. , " 

' Competency-based programs, by-Cdoper and'Weber's definition, 
are organized on the principle of ' criterion^referenced instruction. ^' 
This has been outlined earlier, bu^^p^urther distinction must be 
In criter ion-referenced in^ g Stion. the basic operational 
problem i s the definition of desirable outcomes of units" of instruc - 
tion, an d the statement'^of those outcomes in behavioral terms , ' - ' 

Outcomes stated in this way are known as behavioral objectives, and 
the basic epistemological assumption of behavioral objectives is 
that outward^ behavior is that which is worth knowing, worth studying 
and measuring. ' ^ . 



\ 



. ^ ' This assumption is in'.^irect oppbsition to the position 
taken by .Combs,- alluded to' earlier, that those" entities worth kAowii^q 
are the subjective, idiosyncratic meanings which caule behavior. This 
'^^ Phenomenoloqical point "of vipw— t-h^t- behavior should be 

c6nside^ed frdm within a subject' 3- frame of reference rather than from 
without , - ' . • * 

THE NEED FOR MORE. COMPREHENSIVE PERSPECTPVE 

Each Of these approaches ppsits ^ a desiraiDle goal of 

• ■ ' ■ ■ 

programs of teacher education and:-delineates ,' to a degree," the types 
.and structure of field, experiences necessary to obtain that particular 
end goal. If, for instance, one's ideal picture of a beginning " 

» 

teacher emphasizes primarily measurable, observable basic skills, ' 
probably the most efficient method of ach^ieving that end would be to • 
(1) modularize skill learping packages, giving 'the trainee- the 
opportunity to develop specific competencies in simulated enviroi^entsi 
fnd (2) to expect the trainee to exhibit those s'kills gained in later, 

-direct. classroom performance. . 

- ■ ■ • * - 

* If, on^the other 'hand, one's. ideal beginning, teacher is 

one with a strong sense of purpose, a positive view of self; highly" 

attuned to the needs .of individual students; responsive to/and 

' V ' ' ^ ■■ • 

capable of functioning in/ an enviornment that is interpersonal and 
interactive; if thisis^the case, then Ihe principle of "appropriate 

practice" would seem to /suggest much more direct experience and' less 

/ 

indirect, simulated experience. ' * 

V . • " ■ ' ■ 



In the first case, ' extreme emphasis on skill development 

.-^ " • . ✓ ' • * ' . - ■ ' /- ■ 

;alone ignores .other elements of -personal development. In the second, 

« ^ .. ..V 

skill development is sacrificed because of the lack of control by. ' 

, / • , , ^ ' \. ' ' 

the teacher trainer over the dynamics of direct classroom experience. 

^ ^ ^ • . . / . . 

* ^ * Truths as is ^customary . lies somewKfere betweeh the extreme ■ 

' Ji ' " ■ " ' / 

poles; The real goal of all -teachfir educators is a beginning teacher 

* »> # I 

; ^ 3 ■;; • , ■ # - i ' ■ 

w^o enjoys working with. pupils, who. finds great satisfaction helping 
them learn/ and .who possesses the requiteite skills to accomplish this 
.end. This description is virtually identical with what Abraham Maslow 
has described as a self-actualizecj 'individual. ' ^ * ' 

-rf . " Maslbw^has proposed a'theori^ of human motivation that is 
,'- ' • • ' ■ 

basically teleological, proposing an inherent human tendency toward self- 

actualization. Maslow ranks what he proposes to be 'inherent human needs, 

e ^. . . ^ 

.in order of decreasing strengtj;i: - ^ - ; : 

• ' • 1.' Physiological needs - \ • . 

^2. Safety 

^ '3.- Love and affection^ - ' ' , 



4. ^ Self-esteem 'and prestige (approval of others) 
: • ' . 5: Self^actualization . - 

, » ^ The point of the hierarchy is that tfte stronger, basic needs 
must be satisfied ibef^e the weaker, higher needs i?ecome important \lo us; 

' , , ' ' ' / . : 

A further point with regards to the hierarchy is that th^ needs in the 

- ' - ' , ' ■ ■ " '■ . ■ , <»■ 

hierarchy neeci'not be totally satisfied in order for the individual to / 

, . *) 

become aware of, and concerned about' beginning to satisfy, the next highe 
'and weaker need. The* degree to which each need must^be satisfied before 
movement to the nex.t higher nee'd* occurs is an individual process. For 
some individuals • safety or. security is a stronger need than for^ others. 



- ■• ' ■ ■ . . t • ■ , > ■ ' 

>It is at level four ^( self -esteem and iodependence) where therei 
exists a possibility for integrating, at least theoretically^ -the two 
opposing points of view ("competency" vs. "becoming") wit>h regards 
to the goals, and therefore -the structure, of clinical experiences^. 
Maslow has from time to time referred to "competence" as an important 

, . : . . ■ > ' \ - 

imgredient in obtaining and maintaining^ a sense* of self=^esteem and 
independence. ^,^rft must view jhitnself as a competent hpman being in 
'order to gain gelf-esteem. - . ' . 

^' ' STUDEt^ TEACHING " - ^ 

At what level of -concern^ ai/e teacher-trainees as they 
^, complete, their training? David Aspy has suggested that there is a 
cansiderabletdiscreparjcy between what teacher educators expec t of 
teacher trainees in clinical experience^ and- what teacher trainees - 

are ^ a position to give . Reviewing a numbej: of studies concerning 

\ . • * . - • - ^. 

anxieties expressed during teacher training and during initial years 

♦of teaching, Aspy concluded: ' * \ ■ 

. . . the majority ^of our^ student teachers ^^re operating , 
in fear as they enter thfeir final phase of teacher^ training - 
According to^ Maslow, they would be operating . at thi. safety' 
level, which jneans they are concerned with their own survival 
at a time when we are asking them' to give to others (Aepy,' 
19^9, pV 304) . . * ^ , 

* ■ ■ ' • t n ■ ' ■ ' 

n ' ^ ' . Other data support this view? DusS'ault (1970) ' 

reviewed stbdies from 1931 to 19*68 which -'utilized professional 

. laboratory Experiences (almost* exclusively student teaching) as the 

,4 * , ' •■ / ' ^ ^ 

, Independent variable and attitude changes on the part of teacher 

/ ■ ■ 

trainees as the dependent variable. He found a number of positive 
changes: / . ' ' 
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-y, positive changes'in self-cqnc'ept 



V ■ ^ 



\ 



V" greater accepf^nce- of bthers 

■ ' 41 > 

• *~ greater reality-orientation ' 

• — less "gelf-depreciation -/ 
\ . " / 

T- improvement 4n teaching skills 
-r- imprpved ability to woiA: with children 
~ better understanding 'Of cliildran « 
^ \f ■ 9^^^..*^^^ "^'l*"aut6nomy^'and^decis$ori^^ 

"~ greater correlation between pefcepttons of i/deal and 
^ actual own teaching role 

: .— - more positive perceptions of ideal and actual teachers 
-- decrease in prof esslona:^ anxieties ' • » 

Assuming that, the desired outcolhe is a teacher whd- enjoys 
working with students, who is open to new^deSs^^d approaches,' who begins 
to develop his-^wh personal idiosyncratic' teaching style, and so on, ' . 
the "bad news" effects of student teaching are: \ ' 

— less- openness to experiei^ce j ^ 

. ■ ^ y ' ■ ' . /, 

■ — ajioption of accepted practices 

• adoption of cooperatifig teacher ' s^ methods of teaching 

— adoption of cooperating . teacher ' s methods of classro6m 
housekeeping 

-.- less logical consistency of ^deas about education 
' • ~ more negative perception of child* behavior ' > ' * 

— more custodial ^upil-conJtrol' ideology x 
Sorenson and Halpert (1969) found, that 70 percent of the 

student teachers whom they studied experienced "considerable 
psj/choiogieal discomfort" at the beginning of the student teaching 



experience, and 20 percent' carri^;that discomfort with them^to the 
end of the assignment. The researchers identified five 3tres^factors . 
Two of these /dealt with theX nature of discomfoltt physical disc6infort 
and irritability, and feelings of personal inadequacy and- uncertainty 
about the teaching Irole. Twc5 more factors were identified as sources 
of discomfort: di'sagreements between the student teacher and the 
^supervising teacher concierning teachin"g practices ,yand^ per(^ei.Ved 
* differences in>^ersonality between student teacher and supervising 



teacher. ^ ' ■ , .r. * - ^ ( 

The fifth factor whic^ Sdien^^''ahd Halpert -ident^fie;d " 

^ • - • ... . ■ ' ,/". ' . 

conperned the relationships between the student teacher and f^hpils. :; ^ 
The resea:?^chers were unsure'^whether to assign this;^ variable to either'a 
source o'f discomfort, .or a^ nature (or type) of discomfort* 'They \ S 
refer to this scale as "dislike of students." ' 



STUDENT TEACHING AND SAFETY-LEVJEL BEHAVIOR , \ 

■Do the results of research .given above sCipport Aspy's charg;^ 
that teacher trainees are operating at a safety level 'of beh'avior 
during the final ^phase of their training? 

^ Afvsw^ring this question inquires , first, of ajl/ operation-^ « 

\ ^ V ' . ... 

alizing the^ term "safety" in this specific contej^. - What constitutes 



safety here?-^ What is the q&kl of the orgaj^rfsm (in this case, the 
Student teacher)? ^ 

j° Student teaching is- usually a terminal experience in 

•teacher education program. The student teacher is often in the final 
^semester of his -undergraduate college career. What is hj.s most 

goal? To graduate. To complete the prpgram. In order to ' 



complete his ^college career, he must-c6inplete student teaching.' The 
dipl6ma< constitutes the consummation of sixteen, yea^s of sdhooling. 
It- Represents ^ considerable amount of effort and the allocation of 
numerous resources. Reaching^ th§t goal constitutes immediate 
perceived safety. . . . ., ' 

«• . - 'how does one Succeed in student 'teaqhing? Whose^ expecta- 

tions, must -b*. met? Daily, the supervising" teacher. Occasionally, Mie 
uuliverqity supervisor. It is not surprising then that the student ^ 
teacher should model a considerable amount" of his classroom teaching 
behavior after that of the supervising, teacher— 'that tl>e su'pervising 
teacher becomes a "significant other" to the poiqt where disagree- 
mehts between the student teacher and supervising teacher, result in, 
a^-Sorenson and Halpe^rt^rase it^ "considerable psychological ^ 
discomfort." „ . " . 

What pf Ifthe pupils in the student teache^ 's-Ghk^ge-^ The 
supervising teacher, the uni^rsity. supervisor ^nd.:^^^^ 
educational staff Ipack at- the university want ^ the'^student teacher to 
like^the children he is teaching, to help those children learn, to' 
show respect f^or their abilities. . 

the. studeht t^eacher sees a necessity of presenting him- 



sellf to his evaluators as ^poised/confident, in c9ntrol of his classes. 

This type of image is, after all, 'vital to success./ The students 
• f • ^' 

don/t quite understand. With a new person ^in charge of the class, 
the rules change. The children. test, ^ probe," explore this new leader/ 
to determiine the .Mmits he will place -on their , behavior . And the 
novice teacher views this pupil behavior as a threat to reaching the 
goal ?hat is so close ifter so many years, the diploma. * 



■ It is . to be expected that/,*' upon co^npletin^^ this stressful 

-experience/, the positive changes in attitude identified by DiE^ssauit 

■\ ■ ^ ■ ^ ' .-•^ \ 

would also follow. Having suQcpssfully completed the student' 

' ' . ' • • ' • ' ' 

teaching experience with all its straips, it is to be expected that - 
the student teacher will feel better about himself. He has conquered. 
\k will feel better about- teachers in'tfie fi^eld^* He has, after all,- 
adopted m&ny of his ' supervising teacher's methods in-order to succeed. 

Almost everyone does succeed in student teaching.. ^ Johnson 
(1968) ' found that 86 per cent of responding insti^tutdons reported 
failing 1 per .cent oir less of thelr^ student teaghers on -the first 
assignment. - But in succeeding,* some less than desil?^re a.tl^itudes " 
l\ave been fostered, bne intention (or objective) was^ for the student 
teacher to use the ^kills^gained in earlier 1^|iining', to test them, 
to uSe them in developing, his *own. idiosyncratic teaching 'style. But . 
instead, he simply adopted many of. xthe' methods of ''his supervising ^ 

/ > \ ' ' ^ . ' - •:■ ■ '^"^ •■ ,. ■ . ^ \ 

teacher — who" had adopted^ many- bf those^of her supervising teacher. 

The status quo lives. ' ' - I - 

■ \ ~ s * . ' ■ \ ^ 

' Another obj^tji^e was to open the student^ teacher ' s mirid 'to 



experience. . The 'stress^&;.!(^f^^^^^^ situation have i-nstead made him less. 
open. ^ . 

The student teacher-' was supposed to develop a fairly rational 
philosophy concertfing education and his own teaching. He was' so busy * 
meeting everyone's expectatiph3.#- however , that Ije had little time to 
attempt to synthesiz.e the thegry, he had beeii ptaught..on cSmpu^ witb'" ' 
the practices he ^a^ ekpg^Sted to display in the classroom. H| ended ^ 
the, experience, with less- logical consistency of this ideas about 
education than when, he began. ° ' 
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The ^rainee- was, suppbsed to learn to like the age-group of- 
chTldrenhe was Preparing to teach as a career. But with a;i the i 
: ^J^^f stresses/ all t|ie other expectations he had to meet^ the pupils/ 
ozeally^ got in the' V/ay^; They, after all, were not the ones to make ^ 
tlie final evaluation. And much of the final 'evaluatioa rested on how • • 
Well he controlleci^ror guided them.' The pupils' attemi^ts to deterinine 
^e "new rules" with^the new leader were not perceived a natural 
phenomenon- but rather a threat to success, to saf'ety. 

a^^inally, under 'the stresses of the situation, the trainee 
began to question whethe]?steaching was really l^he typfe of career to 
which ;hi' would like to" devotV his life. But this was tJie- last 
semester^. of the s^ior yearl It was much too late tp change. So he 
mad^ xt '^through, he did what' Vas expected of him, he got the degree. 
.Th^n perhaps he too^a^ teaching ^ job. And perhaps for just a year or 
two until he found seething more- exciting, more personally fulfilling. 

The irgader at -this point may feel that the writer is 

■ 

painting an^overly dismal pictutje of student teaching. But the \ 
previous -discus^f on did not wander from the findings summarized by 
DussaUlt, those of Sorehson arid Halpert, and^^n additional consistent 

- research finding -that 50 percent of the peopjle who enter teaching 

dp not .stay in teaching longer than ten years. 

^ The question remain^: Does student teaching have to be this 

way? 'At least one study suggests that it does not. Fuller, Pilgrim 
and^Freeland (1967) -rqpo^t^d' the results of an experiement which' 
involved providing counseling arid close supervision to student teachers. 
"The risearchers identified six developmental stages during/^ the sttihe^t 
teaching experience. • ' 



- ' In the first stage, traindes werfe concerned about the 
question, "Where do I stand?" mis initial stage 'concerned place-^ 
^ents, school rules, identify*ng and ascertaining the expectations of 
various supervisory. personnel. 

• Ttie ^cood st^ge involved cJbncerns .aix)ut the student 

teachers' percept^s of their adequa^/ in the .teaching role. Anxieties 
about subject-matter adequacy and class control were highly evident. 

A desire , to determine the causes o>^awfant behavior on 
the partEOf students was evidenced in the third stage, while- the fourth 
stage exhibited a desire for evaluation, for feedback, from supervisors, 
parents, principals , ^ and other teachei^s. 

In the fifth- sta^e, trainee^ began to c^isplay a concern 
for what their pupils were learning as opposed to what they were being 
taught . ^Finally, student teachers reflected a jfull concern for their 
pupils and began to achieve' new understandings ofii themselves through 
their relationships with pupils. 

^ -v . t - 

Two points need to be made With regards to this study. *The 
first is that these developmental stages parallel ' rather nicely the . 
sequence of Maslow's theory of motivation,^. 91: at least, the intermediate ^ 
'Stages (safety, .ibve and belongingness, esteem). The first two stages 
obviously fit quite w^ll into ego-centered safety concer^is. Stages 
three through five .exhibit a movement from safety to belongingness, 
from ego-centered concerns to concerns about others. Arui ,the final stage^ 
shows the beginnings of a synergiq environment — one in which the needs 
of the individual (in this case, the teacher trainee) and the neecjs^of 
those abo-Ut him are both being^^-satisf ied by the mutual relationship. 
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The second -point to be made concerning this study is that 

few. schools of education exist that can afford such close supervision 

and counseling on a regular basis vith their student teachers. The 

results of the researc^^summarized by Dussaul-t, and the study by ^orenson 

and Halpert, suggest that most student teachers do not advance beyond 

the fourth developmental stage: concerns: for feedback, for evalruation. 
\ ■ 

SKILLS AND SAFETY 

/ - ■ * • 

Micro teaching and simulation, as supplements to direct 

classroom experience in teacher education, have a^number of advantages 
toward helping the. trainee increase his cognitive skills. And a mo^ 
broad repertoire of teaching behaviors should result in the gratifica- 
tion of a number of broadly defined safety needs. It would be expected ^ 
that, having a broad repertoire of teaching skills, the trainee should, 
.in the student teaching experience, exhibit somewhat less anxiety 
about his abilities in the teaching role. And it might also bey 
expected that the trainee would exhibit less modelling after the 
teaching behavior of the supervising teacher. 

But this is conjecture. Th^se questions have not, to the 
present writer's knowledge, been researched. Much of the^research 
that has been accomplished on microteaching and -simulation has dealt 
with matters such as whether or not the trainee actually acquires 
the skills presented, whether or not he considers simulation and 
microteaching" as relevant to^nditions he will face in the classroom. 

At present, then, the best that can be said is that micro- 
teaching and simulation have considerable potential toward gratifying 
a number of safety-related cbncerns of the trainee in the instruc- 
tional role. 
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If the general aim, however, is to assist the trainee in 
reaching a^ level of esteem in the instructional role, a level of general 
attitudinal .orientation in whicii-^ trainee finds the teaching role 
"personally rewarding, there is an .intermediate need-stage yet to be 
addressed. 

LOVE AND BELONGINGNESS 

^spy (1969) has noted the desirability of promoting feelings 

<5f belongingness among teacher trainees, suggesting that trainees should 

*■ 

-have the opportunity to establish close personal relationships with 
at least one teacher educator from the teacher training institution. 
Dussaulfs sxoiranary of goals of professional laboratory experiences 
includes "acceptance and appreciation of other people." 

To what group should teacher educators entourage the 
trainee to feel that he' "belongs?" He should begin to^feel himself 
a member of the profession, certainly, by the completion of his training. 
Research on student teaching, reviewed earlier, suggests that trainees 
complete student teaching with more positive attitudes toward teachers 
in the field than was the case prior to student teaching. And yet, 
50 per cent of the teaching force leaves teaching within ten years. 

Of all the factors which may cause a teacher to leave the 
teaching profession, what lasting bonds « of affection {or belonging- 
ness) encourage one to remain in teaching? Close relationships with 
teacher educators may be valuable adjuncts to training, but are at 
best transitory. Such relationships will probably terminate when the 
trainee leaves the institution. If modelling of teaching behavior is 
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any indicatiorf, trainees tend to 'develop a rather close relationship 
with supervising, teachers. But this relationship is again, -in the 
majority of cases, transitory. \' ^ • 

• - . .. would seem, then, that the only lasting bonds of attach 

ment are those between the trair^ and the type of child he 'Is V 
preE^-ing to te^. of all the ' institutional' .dysfunctions idS^i^W . . 
earlier in this paper which might caiise t''ndividilals to leave the - ' 
.•teaching profession, a yital -ingredient which would cause one t6. ''A'i^ 
■^ remain xn teaching would be -a positive .view bf the children with. * 
he - works . ^ One may,^dec'j|e become a teacher because of 

" ' ' ' V*'"-; 

prfevidus. experience with ddm-iff^ie people in the teaching profession. 

>#ne' maif succe3;sfully complete: t^raining' becads^ of close relationships 

r^ij'ious supervisdrj»:,pers^nhfel.^ .^^^ one will' probably not -stay 

in tegtehing Ver^- .'^^lig-^ simiply'; out'-of ' admiration for other teachers' 

-with which' one ^Oi0^: \^ocial encounters with "other teachers, over 

coffee, over^ lunch, ' OF ^^^fter h^^ are simply not sufficient if one 

IS not attracted to the" day-by-day work of helping .children l^rn 

■ 

In simpler terms, if one does not like the type of child 
he -is preparing to teach, he may not take a teaching position in the 
first place. And if he does take a teaching position, he will 
probably not last long (by his own choice or that of others). This 
sort of general affection for the type of child one is preparing to • 
teach (or, in behaviorist terms, an approach tendency), is not a 
quality that can be trained . Yet if it is as important to the 
holding power of the teaching profession as the .previous .discussion 
has suggested, the necessity of fostering such feelings should be 
recognized and implemented in preservice training. 
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, ^- Can StudentX^eaching prove* to be a useful activity" through 

which to foster positive pel^ceptions of pupils on the part of trainees? 

\ - • 

\. . • 

. Research evidence, reviewed pf^viouily, suggests that student teaching 

\ 

has not been particularly succe^^l at achieving this goal in the p^st. . 
. Result^ have been at best, inconclusive? and at worst, negative. Using 
\ li^a Minnesota Teacher Attitude Invetory as a data-gathering device 

evidence of approximately even distributions of studies 
'f;^^ '^^-^^"'"^"^ positive changes in relationships with students, negative 
♦^Manges, or no significant change at all. A fairly consistent finding, 
according to Dussault (1970), is that studept teachers 'tend to have a 

view of pupil behavior at the end of student teachinq 
thari|^^; the case at the outset of student teaching. 

EARLY DIRECT EXPERlgNCE 
^ If beloiigingness needs of teacher trainees^^d^ined in this 
context as the development of positive perceptions toward the type 
of pupil the!;, trainee is preparing to teach — are to be addressed *i5o 
that the trainee may have the opportunity of gratifying cuch needs, 
neither microt^aching, simulation, * nor. student teaching would appear 
to be viable options. 

Developing positive relationships with pupils necessitates 
physical encounter and interaction between the trainee and pupils: direct 
experience. Yet there is precious little evidence of the effects of direct 
experienpe aside from student teaching — a terminal activity in teacher 
. education. Virtually no research has been done with regards to- Attitude 
changes of potential teachers resulting from early , /.direct contacts 
with pupils. , ^ 

' Speculation, then, becomes the order of the day. 
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What types of direct classroom experience are available? 
There are two generic types of direct classroom experience: observa^oi 
and participation^ The trainee can watch, or he can do something. The 
trainee has, however, been observing teachers at work since the age o'f 
fivfe or six. Additional unstructured o bservation, by itself, can 
probably add little to helping the trainee answer questions concerning 
his feelings about himself in the teacljing role. Nor can observation 
alone allow the trainee to interact with pupils, to decide for himself 
whether working with pupils is a world of work to which he -would like 
to commit his time and energies, or to develop positive relationships 
with pupils* a 

If/ on the other, hand, the reader will consider direct, 
participative experience as an early learning device— might not the 
same ^sorts of outcomes identified by Dus$ault as the results of^'ljudent 
teaching be anticipated as 'result's al^o of such ea^rly experience? 
That is, might teacher educators not expect such early, direct, 
participative experience to have positive effects of greater reality- ^ 
orientation, positive changes in self -concept , les^s self-depreci^ion, 
and so on, on the part of trainees? And might not the negative effects, 
especially modelling behavio): after the practices of personnel in the 
field, be better brought out early when such effects can be dealt with 
in later training, than left only as an effect of a terminal experience 
in the program? Broadening the cognitive teaching skills of the 
trainee after an initial reality-contact (through microteaching aiid 
simulation) should be more productive because the trainee would have 
a more concrete frame of reference concerning the teaching role. 
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Jne negative* effect of di^^ct experience identified by ' 
*'Bussauit's rfeview was that of more negative perceptions of pupil 
behavior oni the part of the trainee. If the previous analysis in 
this paper/has been correct— that this effect of student teaching has 
been, to af, considerable extent, the result of trainees having to m^et, 
a plethori of supervisory expectations while working with entire" 
classes—triight not the opportunity to work with individual pupils, or 
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trainees 



f pupils, with much less-.expected "of the trainee in 



skill learning 6r display, increase the opportunity for v 
to develop positive relationships with pupils? Gratification . of • 
belongin^ess needs is then also potentially addressed, ' ... 

A further advantage of ^arly, direct, extensive, partici- 
pative ciinical experience could be posited.- If the trainee is viewed 
in a Maslovian sense — as a human being with a measure of free will who 
must be- prck/ided an. optimum degree of freedom of choice— then such early 
reality-contact, if it is an initial experience in the teacher prepara- 
tion program, can provide a solid basis for the trainee to decide 

whether or not teaching is a career to which'Tie wishes to commit his time 

A. 

and energies. In providing an opportunity for the trainee to explore 
the instructional role in a low-threat environment, an opportunity is 
also set forth for the trainee to explore the less apparent complexities 
of the teaching rple—hall duty, lunchroom duty, faculty meetings, 
instructional pla'nning, and so -forth. The trainee then has a considerable 

amount of information on which to base ver^ personal questions of conunit- 

i • , ' ■ 

ment, and sufficiently early in theprogram so that he can, if he so 

desires, shift to another. area of professional training--another world 

of work more consonant with his own needs and desireg--with little penalty. 
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> PHASES OF CLINICA L EXPERIENCE 

With these considerations in^ind, field experience might 

most profitably be ponceptUalize.d in terms of successive phas'es— each 

. ■ . / . • •" " . 

phase with differing objectives, and experienced provided to .accomplish 

■ , . ,■■'./ ■ . 

those objectives. For the purpose? of this analysis, three phases .will 



be suggested: - an exploratory-Zphase ; a skill-acquisition . phase = ^nH a' 

/ ' ■■ ' 

s^^ill- testing and - revision phase. . . 

•■ . / ■ . 

Exploratory Phas^e ' . / ' • • 

In the exploratory phase, the primary objective is to 
provide the trainee wfio has made an initial decision to become a ^ ■ 
teacher, the best, most, realistic information possible on which. to 
base his decision as to whether or not to continue in teacher training/ 
At the end of this initial phase, the^trainee would be held accountable 
for making ^n iniH:ial comyi-tment to continue^training. Qr, conversely, 
t6 select himself out of the program at a sufficiently early stage so 
that hfe can seek a world of work more appropriatfe to. his own needs/ 

If thxk exploratory phase* also contains certain conditions, 
those trainees who decide to continue their training can pctentially 
gain more than decision-making information: they can gain a meapure 
of. readiness for subsequent training as well. If, for instance, the 
exploratory phase contains the basic generic, elements of student 
teaching—direct.^ participative experience— then teacher educators 
might also expect that most of the effects of student teaching \^ 
(as outlined by Dussault. earlier) would also be the result of this 
early direct experience. Those trainees who decide to" continue training 



shourd evidence, as a group: an enhanced self-concept; better under- 
standiag of children; greater reality-orientation,- and so on. These 
positivef effects can only enhance later training. • . 

^ /'"if the 'previous analysis presented in this paper has fc4en 

correct—that negative effects s.uch as less openness to experience/, 
more negative perceptions of ptipil behavior, as less openness to 
QKPerience/ more negative perceptions of pupil behavior, as residual 
effects of student teaching are primarily caused by the trainee having 
to respond to too many expectations at once — then these effects of st;udent 
Jieaching need not be effects of this exploratory stage. If the. 
trainee is given limited instructional tasks to accomplish wfiich 
virtually guarantee success — such as one-to-one tutori,ng, perhaps^ 
later at the judgment of the>supervisor leading small group discussions, 
and perhaps under close supervision leading an entire dlass i ri a 
learning activity — the effect that might be anticipated is that the 
trainee will be more open to experience and less negative concerning 
pupil behavior. . ' 

^ ^ The point, then, is that by assuring the safety of the 
trainee, an opportunity is being providecj for 'the trainee to address 
questions of belonging as well. In being* given a low-threat environ- 
ment in which to expl6re the ' instructional role, the trainee at the 

» » ; • ■ ' 

".' • • • ■ 

same time is ijeing given the opportunity to develop positi\fe relation- 
.ships with pupils. - The complexities of the :teaching[ role with regards 
to leading whole classes have been lessened, but with trainee-piipil 
interactfion stili possible. 
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In order for the trainee to acquire the optimum amount of 

. ■ • . ■ ' ' (. 

a.nfonnation on which to bafee decisions concerning further coirtmftment 

.. • l- 

to the teaching profession, this- exploratory stage should not be 
limited only to working jvith students. Non -irxst rue tiprfal activities 
which consume so much of the teacher ' a^''^imfe in actual* practice ^, 

(typing, paper grading, planning , hall duty», and so on) are ^also 

■ SI 

•integral elements of the teaching role. To be honest with the 
trainee' demands that the trainee Jbe exposed to such activities as 
part of this exploratory stage. / The primary purpose of this^explora- 
tory phase is to allow the trainee the op^rtiinity to develop positive 
relationships with pupils representative of the' age group he is pre- 
paring to teach. Because this. ph^§i',is . early in the program> the 

- . • y^^^x-i' u ■ ■ ' ■ . 

trainee also has the opf>ortunit^, no^^^^ relationships 
'With pupils, and to select hitns'e^f out'! 

■ Most certainly, these purposes or objectives 'should b e made 

\ T- 

explicit, clearly spelle d out, to the trainee at the beginnin g of the' 
exploratory phase., The trainee should not have to expend his energies 
attempting to determine what is expected of him in this phase, because 
that uncertainty itself can be the cause of considerable anxiety and 
copitfig behavior. 

The denouetnent of the exploratory phase should come at the 

i 

end. At this -point, trainees s^iould/e confronted with a conscious ' 
rational decision based on the opportunities provided: whether or'.not 
to continue preparing to^ become teachers. This initial commitment is 
a statement of intention, not a contract. Th^ trainee always retains the 
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option of divoijcing-hifnfeelf from the program at a later date. - And the 

trainee's -indention certainly need not be in. the^form of a written. 

dgcument. Most impigjrtant, the trainee must be addressed with the 

•proper questions/ clearly and explicitly, perhaps phrased as follows: 

Over the past few weeks you have been allowed the oppor- ' 
tunity to explore ^the teaching role. You were given this 
opportunity because you had. expressed an interest in teaching 
.,as a career. Hopefully, you have found out through that 

experience that teaghirtg is more than it may have appeared to , 
. ^ you in yourj^role as a student. Helping pupils learn is a ■ ^. 
^- ■'lastly complicated .undertaking, and teaching a class is 

means alL there is to the role of teacher. 

The professional staff in the school of education at 
^ this institution has considerable experiehce in the field of 
education. They can help you become a better, more skilled 
teac her . But they can not make you want to teach, nor can they 
make you like the. type of child you are preparing to teach.- 
Both of these <iuali ties are essential, and jrou are the only 
^ one who can answer these questions. 

'. ■ ^ 

* ■ ' ^ . y 

If you decide to continue preparing to tea,ch, the next ' V' 

* phase will require that you acquire a variety of skills to l^^^i^ 
help you function more effectively as a teacher. And in 'J 'SfW':^ 

. student . teaching, the final phase, you will be expected to '-U-^fP 
; . ^di^play some of those skills in your teaching behavior. These 
skills are not required for the purpose of "fitting" you into 
the tnold of a good teacher, but rather to supply you with 
"tools" to help you become more effective as^a teacher. 

If you have decided at this point that you do not wish to 
.continue in teacher preparation, 1:hen this experience was also 
benieficial for yoQ. You now have the opportunity to contact 
your advisor and revise your program* do that you may prepare 
► for an occupation more in line with your interests. ' 

■■ • 

Skill Acquisition Phase 

Having provided the trainee with opportunities to a^itend 
to the gratification of safety and belongingness needs within the 
instructional context duri-ng the exploratory phase, those trainees 
who decide to continue training should be ready to address the 
acquisition of skills related to tPife teaching role. ^ 
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^ * ' , this phase, techniques such as microteaching and simulation 

become extremely valuable. Both simulation and microteaching rely 

heavily on selectivity . ^ The teaching act is broken down into constituent 

elements, and this simplification allows analysis.. The/-Complex stimuli 

inherent 'in the classroom environment are categorized, sepyarated. ^ 

trainee is provided with a safe environment in which to attend to stimuli 

relevant to a particular category.^ He is g^Lven a relatively safe 

environment in which to practice decision-making skills (simulation) ^ 

or specific teaching behaviors (microteaching). The result of such 

training is a broadening of the, cognitive skills of^the trainee. And 

" . • 
the more skilled he is, the more confident he should tend to be during 

the student teaching phase. With this confidence should come less 

^defensiveness under stress, and less tendency to "model" his teaching' 

behavior after that of the supervising teacher (some modelling is 

probably unavoidable', 'if only because the supervising teacher is an 

important evaluator in' the student teaching phase) . ' 

Skill-Testing and Revision Phase . P 

(Student Teaching ) ... 

In the first phase, the trainee was given the opportunity 

to gratify safety and belongingness needs in the ^instructional context, 

and at the ei^d of that phase was given the opportunity to make a 

rational decision concerning the desirability of the teaching role 

* , - 'f 
in terms of hfe own potential . for growth. 

. » ' i ■ 

In the second phase, the trainee was Sjupplied with skills 
of teaching ^nd decision-making^ In effect, the piirpose here was to 
gratify esteem'' needs through, providing the trainee with a degree of 
technical expertise in' the instructional role. 



, . The' final phase the present author has. termed skill-testinq 

. \ ' / ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

and revision. -In the past, thi^s phase has variously been referred^ to 

as." apprenticeship, practice teaching, student teaching. The, functions " 

■ V >' ' . ■ ' ■ ■ 

whicb are 'suggested for tjferls stage are:' . ' , . . . 



, '1. Qpporturi!i^^s. for the trainee l35 tisst' the skills gaind^d 

in the previous phases a^^a^t the/dynamics of full professional^role 
assumption. * - ' ^ \ ' ^ " ' 

through testing and evaluation, opportunities for the 
trainee to explore various skill combinations, and on the basis of 

experience^to revise them. . , . - 

■**■*•• • • . ' ' 

• 3. opport\lnities fpr the teacher preparing institution ^ ^ 
through its supervisory personnel, to detenninfe the final adequacy of • 
the teaching candidate for purposes. of cprtificatiort. ^ 



I V 4 PHASE OBJEgriVES 

*^ ■ ■ 

It may be useful^ for the reader to have the cfbjectives of the 

\ . ' ' ■ > 

' three recoinmended stages summarized and -presented in tabular form. ^ ^ 

■• ••■ ^ \ ' " V 

Stated from the perspective of that which .the trainee is expected to 
accomplish, . \ ^ 

is To utilize the best information available as a basis'*"^ 
for a personal' decision to become or not to become a teacher. 

' . 2. To begin to goratify needs of safety and belonging- 
^ess in * the instructional role so as to develop readiness for skill 
.'training. - 

* 3. To gratify esteom /loeds through the devel"opment of 

technical expertise., the acquisition of instructions! skills. 

" 4^- * To test instructional skills against the dynamics of 
classroom teaching, to revise those skills, and to integrate them 
into a personal teaching style. ' " 



, 5. To develop deeision-makipq' skills. ' 

6. To meet the requirements of the teacher training 
St^ >*. .''''rihatitutibn for purposes of "certification . ' 
^■■-^'^ i'i^:''" - The relationships between the various phases, activities ^ 

:>,' ,.• within those phases as discussed above, and the objectives given, 

t ' ■ . ■ ■* . «— 

can be charted as shown in Figure 1. . 
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Major Objectives to be Realized from Clinical 
Experience in Teacher Education 
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